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The CHAlRLii^^i" (Nigeria): I declare open the one hundred and thirteenth 
plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation COiJrdttee on Disarmamont, 

Mro STELLE (United States of ^iPJorica ) ; In accordance with the recormnendation 
of the co-Chairmen (E1m-DC/?V.108, p. 34) adopted by the CoiTiraittoe, our iuoeting today is 
scheduled to be devoted to consideration of a nuclear test ban treaty; and in that 
connexion I should like this morning to go on with a further discussion of the 
arrangements for the conduct of on-^site inspection. At our meeting on 18 '..arch my 
delegation summarized (mvDC/PV,110, pp,19 et seq j the United States view of the 
inspection process up to the point at which an on-site inspection team actually enters 
the host country's territory* Today we wish to continue that discussion through the 
completion of the on-site inspection process. First, however, I should like to review 
som.e of the basic points now at issue in our negotiations. 

My delegation has stated its belief that there are a number of issues concerning 
on-site inspection on which negotiations should now take place. The Soviet delegation 
has insisted that there is only one such issue -- namely, the nuraber of on-site 
inspections and the number of automatic seismic stations. In addition, the Soviet 
delegation has stated that there can be only one basis for agreement on this one 
question ~ that is, the nuiabers which the Soviet Government has proposed. 

v=;e cannot accept the position of the Soviet Union, although v^e can agree that one 
of the issues, and an important issue, which must be the subject of negotiation is the 
nuiTiber of on-site inspections, -/e have no difference with the Soviet represencative 
on that score. Uhere we do differ, hov^ever, is" over what other issues must be taken 
into consideration with respect to on-site inspection. The Soviet Union continues to 
say that there should be no discussion of the other important broad issues, ■.."e, 
however, believe that it must be clear to all delegations v^hat an on-site inspection 
is before oven a tentative agreement on the number of on-site inspections can be 
meaningful. As I have noted at past meetings, in connexion with the quota of on-site 
inspections we wish specifically to know the Soviet answer to the question, "The number 
of what?". 

The answer to that question will concern the problem of inspection arrangements or,, 
as we have come to call them here, modalities. 1^/iy delegation has tried at our past 
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meetings to make clear what we believe are the essential arrangements for on-site 
inspection — the broad i-ssues which will help us to arrive at a meaningful number 
of on-site inspections* We have earnestly sought and now seek the views of the 
Soviet delegation on those issues. There are not many of them, as we have made 
clear in the past. Soviet comments on certain of them might be limited to a "Test- 
er "No^^ answer to the questions wo have asked both privately and in plena37y meetings 
of this Conference. Let m^e re-^^iew for mem.bers of the Committee for a moment some of 
those broad issues* 

First, there is the q.uestion of how seismic events will be designated for 
in-Bpection. Here we believe tnat other-side, choice should be the principle 
according to which events are designated among the three nuclear Powers negotiating 
here. Employing the principle of other-side choice, the Soviet Union would 
dosiij;nate events in the United Kingdom and the United States which it might later 
:.:...cn to inspect. The Soviet Union would have to submit pertinent seismic data 
locating such an event, Tho data would have to meet agreed, criteria on location. In 
addit,1.on, the Soviet Union- wouj.d have to indicate that the event in the United 
Kingdom or the United States could not be identified as an earthquake according to 
another set of agreed treaty criteria. V^e still do not know where the Soviet Union 
stands on that issue. 

Secondly, we have indicated in specific terms what criteria we should propose 
to follow with respect both to the location of an event and to its identification as 
an earthquake. The Soviet position on those criteria remains unclear. We hope soon 
to hoar whether the Soviet Union accepts them or whether it has other criteria to 
propose. 

Thirdly, we believe a State should have the right to select an event for 
inspection from am.ong the designated events on the basis, again, of the principle 
of ov,her-srde choice. That would Mean that the Soviet Union coul,d select, ivithin an 
i-.npu:-.l quota of course, an f^vent for inspection from among those which it had 
■f.G.-.igr.ated in the United Kii-slcm and the United States. V/e believe the selection 
process should be accomplished within a time limit. Again, the Soviet Union has yet 
i:g make clear its views on tliat question. 
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Fou:cthly, we have proposed a new definition for the area within which the 
inspection v^ould be carried out. The Soviet Union has not told us of its views on 

that proposal. 

Fifthly, we have outlined our viev^s on how an inspection team mie^ht be composed, 
its duties in the inspection zone, and the provisions xvhich might be drawn up to ensure 
host country security during an inspection, yye have proposed that teams be composed 
so that the other nuclear side would be represented by some fourteen highly-trained 
technical experts. In addition there would also be team members from States not 
members of either NATO or the •/arsaw Pact, ue have indicated our view that inspection 
teams should have guaranteed freedom of movement in the inspection area consistent 
with their purpose of searching for evidence of. an undergro^ond nuclear weapon test or, 
more hopefully, for evidence that an event was not a test. 

In addition, the United States delegation has offered certain safeguards to the host 
country during- the period an inspection, team is in transit to the inspection area. Wo 
have also made it clear that we are willing to permit host-country observers to 
accompany the team. Finally, we have proposed that sensitive defence installations 
could be excluded from the area xvhich is to be inspected. The Soviet Union ^s position 
on those proposals remains unstated, and we earnestly hope that it will tell us how it 
feels on these issues. 

As my delegation has indicated before, we intend earnestly to continue negotiations 
until agreement on a test ban is reached. We believe the best way to accomplish that 
is for each side to make its position clear, at least in general terms, and then we can 
engage in give-and-take negotiations on the significant points at issue, b/e continue to 
hope that the Soviet Union v^iH find that that is a useful way in v^hich to oroceed. .• e 
hope, as well, that it will soon abandon its present rigid position on how, when and 
where we take the next step in our negotiations, and on the positions the United States 
and the United Kingdom must accept with regard to the sole issue on xvhich the Soviet 
delegation vail nov; negotiate. 

In the continuing hope that v/e shall soon be in a position to negotiate reasonably 
upon the broad issues of the arrangements for on-site inspection, my delegation would 
like to place before the Conference certain additional portions of its position on the 
arrangements for on-site inspection^ These points of clarification, I shou_ld repeat, 
relate solely to inspection in the Soviet Union, the United l^ingdom and the United State. 
They follow upon my delegation's statement at the meeting on 13 I/;arch, (.lvD0/-V.110) , 
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As I noted at that meeting, it is our view that, once an area is chosen for on-site 
inspection and notification is given of the time and place of arrival of the inspection 
teams, the host coimtry should have five days in which to indicate the arrangements it 
would make for the reception, of the team. The host country would be responsible for 
providing transportation for the team to the site of the inspection. In addition, of 
course, it would be permitted to institute all safeguards it considered necessary to 
assure its national security, subject only to the condition ~ the natural condition — 
that the inspection team should arrive promptly at the inspection area* Those safeguards 
could include the use of its own aircraft and pilots to transport the inspection team; 
provisions to ensure that the inspection team was not permitted to view the territory 
of the host country en route to the inspection site; the use of any flight routes which 
the host country might choose, consistent again with the prompt arrival of the team; and 
accompaniment of the team by host-country observers. 

The team, as we indicated at the plenary meeting on 13 iv^rch (ENDC/PV.108, pp. 7, 8), 
woiild in our view consist partly of international staff members from countries not 
members of NaTO or the Warsaw Pact, and partly of technical experts from the other nucleai 
side. The leader of the team would be from the other nuclear side. To ensure that 
certain functions of the team were carried out by highly- trained technical personnel in 
order to achieve the maximum deterrent and confidence-building effect in each on-site 
inspection, we foresee that certain specified personnel should be among those provided 
by the other nuclear side, ./e believe, as we have said, that at least fourteen 
technical experts from the other nuclear side would be required for inspection in the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The precise composition of a particular inspection team would of course depend on 
many circumstances, includin/i; the location of the area to be inspected, climatic 
conditions, and local geology and land forms. For illustrative purposes we believe that 
experts with the followin-j skills might be included in the team: 

First, a nurrxber of specially-trained natural scientists, one to lead the inspection 
team and others to take part in the programme of visual inspection; 

Second, qualified engineers to take part in the use of aerial and surface gamona- 
spectrometiy inspection techniques; 

Third, photographic interpretation specialists and geophysicists to take part in 
the use of broad spectrum photographic and magnetometer inspection techniques; 
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Fourth, seismologists to engage in the seismic monitoring of after-shocks; 

Fifth, physicists for the inspection of rock samples for crystal deformation* 

Equipment for all operations undertaken by the inspection team xvould be supplied 
by the team, except heavy transportation vehicles such as trucks and helicopters, 
which would be supplied by the host coxintry* As we have said, personnel of the 
inspection team could be accompanied by observers and other representatives designated 
by the host country to assiire the proper functioning of the team in its territory 
and to ensure that no team member engaged in activity incompatible with the purpose 
of on-site inspection, 

V/e believe that inspection teams should have a maximura — a maximum — of six 
weeks to complete their examination of the inspection area. That examination process 
would, in our view, include low-level helicopter flights throughout the inspection 
area to examine the area both visually and photographically for any evidence of a 
nuclear weapon test. In addition, members of the team would have access throughout 
the area for the purpose of surface inspection, and would be permitted entrance to 
any uub-surface cavities, such as mines^ to look for evidence of a test* If a longer 
period of time were necessary for completion of the inspection process, we believe it 
could be extended by mutual agreement — I repeat, by mutual agreement* 

If the leader of the team decided that drilling was necessary, under our proposals 
he would have to notify the host country within five weeks from the start of 
inspection. That notification v^roiild indicate what additional persons and equipment 
v\;ould be required, their length of stay and theii* anticipated time of arrival. The 
host country woiiLd agree to facilitate the arrival-of such equipment and p^i^sonnel. 
Not later than thirty days :vfter a team had completed its inspection the team leader, 
in our viev^r, should be responsible for submitting a report on the findings of the team. 

For the moment that concludes my delegation's preliitiinary discussion of the 
arrangements for the conduct of an on-site inspection. Je sincerely hope that the 
Soviet representative, or representatives of allies of the Soviet Union in this 
Committee, v,/ill soon be prepared to offer comjiients on the broad issues of on-site 
inspection. It is our hope that what v^re have presented today will better enable them 
to do that. 
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1^..>._BAKRINGT0M (Burma) r On behalf of my dsleg.ation, I take the floor today 
to say a fe^^J \«Jords, first about the very recent French underground test conducted in 
the Sahara, and then, generally, about the nuclear -iv^eapon tests i^hich have taken 
place since 1 January of this year contrai^?^ to the demands of \^orld public opinion 
voiced in General Assembly resolution 1762 (r/II) (SNDC/64) . 

The Committee vjill recall that I made a brief reference to the earlier United 
States tests in my statement of 6 March (EKDC/PVo105; pp. 10, 11) • The nuclear -weapon 
test conducted last week in the Algerian Sahara \io.s^ in the view of my delegation, 
a double crime o First, it was a crime against humanity at large, as are all nuclear- 
weapon tests; secondly, it was a crime against the people and the Governiiient of 
Algeria, on whose territory and despite whose protests it was conducted o 

As a nuclear Power, France is a member of this Committee but, instead of taking 
its place in our midst and helping us to find a means to put an end to nuclear tests 
for ever, it insists on going its own way, reserving to itself the right to conduct 
nuclear tests iN/henever it considers them to be necessary. In so doing, France 
refused in this case to heed both world public opinion and officially-stated 
objections of the Government on whose territory the test was conducted. In those 
circumstances the delegation of Burma cannot help but join in the protests which 
have already been registered by several of our colleagues with regard to that nuclear 
testo 

Burma's position on nuclear testing* in general is well knowno We are, we have 
always been, and we shall always be opposed to nuclear-weapon tests, whoever may 
conduct them^ whatever the environment, and whatever the purpose. We have, we believe, 
already made it clear that in this matter we draw no distinction between underground 
tests and tests in. other environments* That is why we have been unable to support 
a partial test -ban treaty covering tests only in the atmosphere, under water and in 
outer space. That is why we view with the utmost concern tjie continuation beyond 
1 January 1963 of the. United States, and now the French, nuclear tests <> 

We note that all the tests that have taken place since 1 January have been 
conducted underground. We take it that that is no accident; we assume that in 
some way it is intended to be a concession to public opinion o We regret to have 
to say that we cannot so regard it. The claim that underground tests do not 
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result in radioactive contamination, even if it vere true, would not sx^ay us, 
since we believe that the political and psychological effects of an underground 
explosion are no less than those of an explosion in any other environment . But 
in fact we wonder whether even that claira is really true, ilfter all, every 
nuclear explosion gives rise to radioactivity. Even if an explosion were fully 
contained below the surface — and it seems that that cannot always be guaranteed 
the radioactive contamination only remains trapped to begin with. Who knows what 
happens to it ultimately? Might not some of it escape eventually into the 
atmosphere or come into contact with underground sources of water? Mi^ht we 
not find here also — as the United States scientists eventually fotxnd about the 
United States high-altitude explosion held last year -- thc.t the hare done is more 
extensive and lasting than that which had b^en foreseen? For those reasons my 
, delegation remains unrepentant in its view that underground tests are as much to 
be condemned as tests in any other environment „ 

Let me repeat briefly what I said on the subject during the last session of 
the General Assembly (a/C.1/PV.1249, pp. 2 st_^^oJ , In otir view, the continuance 
of underground tests is nothing- short of an invitation to others to test and, for 
reasons which I have already stated, not necessarily underground. If we are 
serious about stopping tests, then we, the States participating in this Conference, 
nrast set an example by refraining from all tests as long as our search for a 
mutually-acceptable test -ban treaty continues. 

As I have said before, nuclear tests in any form are, in our view, incompatible 
with serious negotiations on a test -ban treaty. They add considerably to our 
difficulties and give to our negotiations an air of unreality. They also encourage 
others who are not with us, either through choice or otherwise, to think that we 
are not serious and, to the extent that it lies within their capability, to test 
or to prepare for the day when it will be possible for them to test. It thus helps 
to keep open the door to the "nuclear club", tho membership of which, according to 
President Kennedy's statement at his Press conference of 22 ikrch 1963, might 
reach ten by 1970 and fifteen to twenty by 1975. 

The fact of the matter is that wo are at the present time engaged in 
negotiations, even if they tend to be slow and iialting. Despite the statements 
which make the differences loom so large, the differences are, as I tried to 
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explain in my last stdtement (■HKDC/PVaoS^ ppo 6 Gt...seq>), srnall corapared \>jith 
^^Jhat has been agreed and agreed in a ccmparativelj^ short tiraeo Our great 
obsession i/^ith the small remaining differences is but natural, but it is also 
dangerous unless it is kept in perspective r and I submit that one of the surest 
ways of keeping things in perspective is for the nuclear Povjors present here 
themselves to desist from nuclear testing of any kind and to use their influence 
to keep others from testing, xjhile vigorously continuing- the search for the means 
to bridge the small gap iN/hich remains to reach a nuclear test-ban agreement.- 

My delegation still refuses to believe that a suitable interim arrangement, 
offering reasonable protection to both sides, cannot be arrived at and arrived at 
quickly if the parties ar^ 'really determined to reach such an agreement « We must 
stop further testing if all our past efforts are not to be jeopardized o Let us 
remember that the traditional testing season is almost tipon us« 

yt] ,_ _^ CAVALLETTI ( it aly ) (ti:anslation.. from^. French) - I believe that the 
statements ye have heard this morning have been of great interest to our Committee, 
and they have certainly held our entire attentiono i'lr'o Barrington has repeated 
his urgent and sincere appeals for a cessation of all tests in all environments o 
He knows that the Italian delegation too has never ceased calling for the conclusion 
as soon as possible of a dependable and adequately -gUc^ranteed treaty which will 
provide the necessary security for all and vjill prevent" any possibility of the 
spread of nuclear weapons <, In the view of the Italian and Burmese delegations, 
such an agreement is becoming more urgent and more necessary every dayo Our 
Coinmittee must redouble its- efforts to procure the conclusion of such an agreement <, 

Moreover, we have heard a very interesting statement by the United States 
delegatioUo Mrc Stelle has summed up very clearly the modalities which, in the 
United States delegation's opinion, should attend the conclusion of an agreement o 
Ke has asked for clear replies and indications from, the Soviet delega^tion with 
regard to his proposals* Unfortunately, the Soviet delegatian has so far refused 
to give the Committee its views on the problems outlined by the United States 
delegation c Moreover, the Soviet delegation has not yet thought fit to reply to 
the requests for clarification which have been made by m.y delegation too at earlier 
meetings c 
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In spite of this silenco and these negative replies, nij?" delegation cannot 
accept this attitude as final, and continues to hope that the Soviet delegation 
vjill clarify its position and enter into fruitful ne^otij.tions vjith usu For 
this reason I should like this morning to put a fevj questions, very briefly, 
without any polemical aim but simply in order to try ever^r possible means of 
breaking the deadlock and disoovering upon ^which subjects the Soviet delegation 
vould be prepared to exchange viei;s vjith us o 

In one of my earlier statem.ents I said that the Comiiiittee should at least be 
able to interpret' the letters sent by Mr* Khrushchev to Ivcr. Kennedy on thu 
subject of teats ENDC/73) « ^is ve knovj, these letters propose tvjo or three 
inspections annually, but do not indicate when there v;ould be tvjo inspections and 
vjhen there x^lould be three. I do not believe that the choice between two and three 
inspections has been left to the parties * I do not think that the Soviet Government 
is saying to us ^ '¥e do not mind whether- there are two or three inspections o Choose 
for yourselves o" On the contrarj^-, I imagine that there i:iust be criteria and 
principles on. the basis of which, in the view of the Soviet delegation, there would 
be two inspections or three o it would be interesting to know what are these 
principles and criteria which, in the view of the Soviet delegation, would determine 
the choice between two or three inspections o IvouD.d it depend upon the number of 
doubtful phenomena which take place during the year? Uould it be determined by 
technical or political considerations, and in either case who would be responsible 
and who -would be competent to take the decision? 

The answer to these questions is of interest, not because the number of two or 
three inspections is acceptable but because, if we understood the Soviet point of view 
better, we should be able to engage in fruitful discussions. In order to reach 
agreement wo must first understand each other ^s ideas o I therefore hope that the 
Soviet delegation will be good enough to provide explanations on the problems which 
I have indicated* 

I should now like to ask another question^ Regarding the methods of inspection,, 
there is one point upon which there is doubtless agreement in principles both 
parties recognize that inspections must rule out any possibility of espionage o lie 
know that this point concerns to a large extent -^-^ 1 would even say principally — 
the Soviet delegation. Could we not immediately elaborate in a concrete and detailed 
fashion the precautions necessary to ru3_e out all possibility of espionage? 
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The Soviet delegation cannot reply that thivS is a niincr question^ since it has 
al^Jays declared that the fear ci espionage iS;, ii not the only reason^ at all events 
the principal reason iv^hich prevents acceptance of a -lar(_^er number of inspections o 
This is therefore a major problorii^ and one must hope that^ if i-;e arc able to agree 
on cofiipletely reliable methods and absolute r;uaranteos in this matter^ the Soviet 
delegation's attitude concernin:. the number of inspections may also change « If it 
^^ere no longer in doubt and ivere completely reassured concerning any possibility of 
espionage;, i^hat reasons could it put forward for refusing more than three inspections? 

I therefore ask the Soviet delegation \vhether it is prepared to dravj up 
immediately a first concrete and detailed terb comr:.ittin:: the parties on the problem 
I have just mentioned. Proposals have already been made on this subject by both 
parties, and these proposals are also mentioned in the letters of hr . Kennedy and 
Mr. IQhrushchev. This morning lav Stelle also referred to the problem of guarantees 
against espionage ^ J-'-^e said;.. 

''In addition, the United States delegation has offered certain safeguards 
to the host country during the period an inspection team is in transit to the 
inspection areao We have also made it clear that 'ue are willing to permit 
host, country observers to accompany the team. Finally, we have proposed 
that sensitive defence installations could be excluded from the area which is 

to be inspected o" (SuEi:^jt^..£.-...!LJ 

Does the Soviet delegation consider the guarantees offered by the United States 
delegation sufficienb? What other guarantees against possible espionage activities 
does it consider necessary? Judging by Mr. iGirushcbev^s letter to IoTo Kennedy 
(ENDC/73), the guarantees against espionage proposed by the United States are 
sufficient and would, I am sure, at least constitute a good basis for thu elaboration 
of an agreement on this very important problem. It is a question of developing these 
proposals, of giving them concrete form, and of embodying them in a document. Such 
a text, although certainly remaining a very partial .agreement, would be of great value 
and, while reassuring the Soviet delegation on a delicate subject, would confirm the 
good faith of the Western delegations, who have certainly never dreamt of using the 
inspections for espionage purposes ^ 

Allow me to ask the Soviet delegation if it is prepared to undertake that task^ 
If possible, I should like to have a clear rep].y; and if the reply must bo negative, 
although I very much hope that it will be affirmative, I would ask the Soviet delegation 
to give us its reasons o 
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Mr. TSML^FKIM (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (translation from 
Russian ) ; Today the Soviet delegation would like to dx^ell once again on the state 
of affairs in the negotiations on the cessation of nuclear-ueapon tests. When the 
members of the Sighteen-i-iation Coramittee parted for the Christmas and Kew Year 
recess in December 1962, there was great hope both in the Comraittee itself and in 
the world at large that after the recess an agreement on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests would at last be concluded. 

There were very serious grounds for that hope, as everyone knows, the last 
recess of the Eighteen-Kation Cororaittee took place at a time when the Soviet Union 
had made vigorous efforts to remove from the path to em agreement the obstacles 
raised by the Western Powers. The Soviet Union had put forward a compromise proposal 
on the main subject of disagreeaent — inspection. We deem it necessary to stress 
very strongly that the Soviet Government considers, as it did before, that national 
means of detection are fully adequate for control over the observance on an agreement 
on the cessation of nuclear-weapon tests, lie consider that there is no need for any 
international inspection for the purpose of control over such an agreement, because 
the effectiveness of national means of detection of nuclear explosions is at the 
present tiiue such as to enable both the nuclear Powers and the non-nuclear States to 
exercise control over an agreeraent on the prohibition of nuclear-weapon tests without 
international on-site inspection. There will be even less need of inspection in the 
future, because the effectiveness of national means of control will continue to 
increase as a result of the rapid progress characteristic of the present time in all 
fields of science and technology, including seismology. The Soviet Government 
continues to stand firmly on its position in this regard. 

However, being anjcious to do everything possible to facilitate the achievement 
of agreement on the prohibition of nuclear -weapon tests, the Soviet Government 
manifested its good will^ and agreed to make a very great concession to the United 
States in this important question. The gist of this concession was that the Soviet 
Union declared its willingness to take into account the insistent wishes which had 
been repeatedly expressed, both officially and informlly, in the course of the 
negotiations by representatives of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
including prominent United States scientists. These insistent requests and v/ishes 
were put to us during October, Kovomber and the beginning of December 1962. Their 
gist was that the Soviet Union should agree to a small inspection quota. 
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Moreover^ the aforesaid representatives quite definitely asked that the Soviet 
Union should agree to the inspection quota which it had itself officially naraed and 
which it had roaintained up to 28 November 196l -- that is^, up to the time when the 
Soviet Union put forward a new proposal vjhich did not provide for any international 
inspection o The circurastance that the representatives of the United States are now 
trying to deny this cannot do o.way v/ith the fact that the agreement of the Soviet 
Union to two or three inspections a year is a positive reply to those insistent 
requests and specific wishes of the representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom* 

In other words ;, the Soviet Government^ beii^g aniK-.ious to achieve an agreement^ 
accepted the number of inspections which hs.d been- proposed by the representatives 
of the United States^ and which the representatives of the United Kingdom had also 
appealed to us to accept at official meetings of the Coiiiiaittee • 

In viev/ of the persistent attempts of the representatives of the United States 
to make out that the United States had never asked the Soviet Union to agree to 
three inspections a year;, I venture to remind the Comiiiittee once a:gain of the 
following facts. Although the representative of the United States attempts to deny 
these facts ;, they do not cease to exist on that account o lira Dean;^ at the time when 
■he was still the official representative of the United States in the negotiations on 
the cessation of nuclear weapon tests^. during a meeting with Mrc Kuznetsov^, the First 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union^ en 30 October 1962^ in appealing to the 
Soviet Union to agree to a small inspection quota^ declared that c. quota of two to 
four inspections a year v/ould fully satisfy the United States and would make it 
possible to come to an agreement very quickly. 

In the second half of October 1962 the well-knoim United States scientist 
Professor Wiesner^ during two inforiiial meetings with the Soviet academician Fedorov 
in Ne^^^ York and in VJashington^ also asked that the Soviet Government should m_eet the 
v/ishes of the United States and agree to on-site inspection^ and he said that a 
sma.ll quota of two to three inspections a year would open the way to agreement with 
the United States on this quest ion o 

Not only during informal meetings^ but also during official meetings^ at the 
session of the General Assembly and in the Eighteen-^Nation Committee^) the 
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representatives of the United States and the United Kingdora appealed to the Soviet 
Union to agree precisely to two to three inspections • The representative of the 
United States to the United Katicns^ Mr. Stevenson^ stated on 10 October 1962 in 
the First Gomniittee of the General iissembly at its seventeenth sessions 
''•c. only one obstacle bars the path to the first great step tov/ard 
nuclear sanity. The Soviet Union has not yet agreed to reaffirm the 
position which it took from 1958 until Noveraber 1961 --- that on-site 
inspection was a necessary element of any test ban agreement o 
"o.o If the Soviet Union really wants an agreement to stop all testing 
for ever;, we frankly cannot understand v/hy some inspection at the site^ 
which was acceptable to the Soviet Union a year ago^ should not be 
acceptable today. ^' (a /G.1/pV. 124^6. p.38~^0 ) 

As you see^ the official representative of the United States to the United 
Nations ;» ¥\r. Stevenson^ was referring to a quite definite number of inspections. 
He asked the Soviet Union to reaffirm the small number of on-site inspections 
which it had agreed to a year before. A year before^, in comparison with the date 
of I'iro Stevenson ^s statement^ meant 10 October 1961. At that time^ as is well 
known> there was still standing the proposal submitted by the Soviet Union on 
26 July I960 at the tx^;o hundred and thirty-fourth meeting of the Gonference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests. At that meeting the Soviet delegation^ 
on instructions from the Soviet Governraent^ made an official statement to the 
effect that the Soviet Union- agreed that a treaty on the" prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests should contain-™ 

*^a provision to the effect that on the territory of the Soviet Union 
and likei^lse on the territories of the United States and the United 
Kingdom^ and on territories under their jurisdiction^ up to three 
visits per year may be made by inspection groups to each of the above« 
mentioned countries ...'' ( GEN/DNT/PV . 234 . P.c 15 ) 

The Soviet Union has never naraed any other nuraber of on-site inspections o 
Gonsequently^ v/hen the representatives of the United States or the United Kingdom 
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appealed to the Soviet Union to revert to the nuiiiber of inspections to v/hich it 
had itself previously agreed^ the only nuiaber that was meant was this figure of 
up to three inspections a year^ and no other o 

In October 1962;, Mr. Stevenson said at the session of the General .issembly 
that the refusal of the Soviet Union to accept on-^site inspection vas the only 
obstacle to the conclusion of an agreement^ and that this sole. obstacle would be 
removed if the Soviet Union accepted the nur.iber of inspections vihich was acceptable 
to it one year previously « As you see> last December the Soviet Union^ by agreeing 
to a quota of two to Vnxee inspections c. year^, removed this sole obstacle to which 
the representative of the United States ;, I'irc Stevenson., was referring. 

United Kingdom representatives -i^lso made similar appeals to us. Speaking in 
the threes-Power Sub-Comiiiittee in Geneva on 20 ijovember 1962^ Mr. Godber said 
'•i-ve could have a complete com.prehensive treaty^ and all that is 
necessary for that is for the Soviet Union to revert — not to accept 
anything new^ but to revert — to accepting something which a year ago^.. 
here in this buildings our Soviet colleague renounced in other words ^ 
to accept again the principle of obligatory on-site inspection* That 
is all we need — a very small number of on-site inspections a year. 
If that v/ere conceded by the Soviet Union>^ if it were: to revert to the 
position it held until 28 iviovember last year^, then I /believe we could 
quickly reach a comprehensive test bano'^ (END0/SCol/pVc44, p. 11) 
As you see^ the official representative of the United Kingdom^ 'biro Godber^ also 
asked the Soviet Union to revert to the figure of three inspections a year^ which> 
as he put it^ would enable us quickly to reach a comprehensive test ban. 

Two weeks later another United Kingdom representative. Sir Michael Wright;, 
spoke no less definitely o In the Sighteen-IIation l^ommittee on 5 December 1962 
Sir Michael Wright stated the following 

''oo^ if the Soviet Governiuent were willing today to take the position 
that it took for tv;o years until almost exactly a year ago^ a 
comprehensive treaty could no doubt be signed by 1 January 1963 •'' 
(SaPC/pVog?. -3.S) 
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At the same meeting Sir Michael Wright made the following appeal to ixst 

'^oo- let as sign a comprehensive treaty v/ith the minimum 

amount of international verification still required;, at 

least for the tLme beings and let this minimum be on the 

lines of ViXo Khrushchev ^s own earlier proposals o" 

( ibidos> pol3 ) 
He also saids 

"In so far as this requires a political act by the 

Soviet Union;, I would urge the Soviet Government to take 

that acte^' ( ibidos> Pol2 ) 

As you see;> the representatives of the I'Jestern Powers insisted with a 
good deal of stubbornness that the Soviet Union should take a political act — 
txhat iS;, give its agreement to the carrying out of up to three inspections a 
year -~ and then the Western Powers would sign a com.prehensive treaty on the 
prohibition of nuclea^r weapon tests <> And they obtained this agreement on the 
part of the Soviet Union • But what was the response of the Western Powers ;, 
the response of the United States ;> to that political act on the part of the 
Soviet Union? In response we were met;, as had happened several times in the 
past;, with the VJestern Poxjers ^ repudiation of their own words and their own 
proposals o We were met with cynical attempts to exert pressure on the Soviet 
Union in the hope of securing further concessions;, in particular an increased 
number of inspections — - something in which the United States intelligence 
agencies are so much interested. 

itt present the situation in regard to the prohibition of nuclear weapon 
test§ is utterly clear and utterly simple. The Soviet Union;, having shown its 
good will in regard to the ma.in subject of disagreementp namely the question of 
inspections^ has gone the \;hole way;, the whole distance which separated the 
positions of the two sides c By agreeing to two to three inspections a year^ the 
Soviet Union has fulfilled the requirement^ or the condition^ put forv/ard by the 
United States for the conclusion of an agreement on the prohibition of nuclear- 
weapon tests o However;, instead of grasping the hand extended to it by the Soviet 
Union,, the United States at the last moment changed its position and began to move 
backwards^ repudiating its own words ond demanding that the Soviet Union should 
make further concessions o >.s a result of this there v/as no agreemento 
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The representatives of the United States, while refusing to settle the main 
question which has so far been the subject of differences preventing agreement — 
the question of the quota of inspections, as well as the question of the number of 
automatic seismic stations — are at the. same time tiylng persistently to impose on the 
Coimnittee a discussion of technical details. It is precisely in this direction 
that the efforts of the representative of the United States, ftr. Stelle, and of its 
Western allies have been concentrated at recent meetings. We are now faced with a 
ne,-7 manoeuvre by the Western Powers aimed at still further complicating the situation 
in the negotiations. 

Quite recently, before the Scviet Government had' agreed to the carrying out of 
two to three inspections, the Western representatives had no doubts as to what 
inspection was. There was no suggestion of any mysterious lack of understanding on 
this question in the extracts I have just quoted from the statements of jyi-. Stevenson, 
■:t. Godber and Sir Michael Wright, or in the informal proposals of I^ir. Dean and 
Professor Wiesner. One could recall a. number of statements by representatives of 
the Vfestern nuclear Povrers in which they categorically emphasized that the o.nly 
obstacle to agreement i^as the difference between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers in that the Soviet Union, relying, on the effectiveness of national means^ of 
control, saw no need for on-site inspection, whereas the Westerp Powers insisted that 
a test-ban treaty should stipulate a smali quota of inspections., which the Soviet 
Union had previously accepted, namely two to tiiree inspections a year. 

Now, as a result of the agreement of .like Soviet Union to this principle of a 
quota of inspections, the obstacle which the Western representatives themselves had 
described as the only basic one has disappeared. ^^et the Western representatives 
now have doubts as to whether the Western Powers understand. at all i^hat inspection is. 
The artificial nature of these doubts is obvious. All these doubts are merely an 
attempt to find additional arguments in order to divert the attention of the Committee 
from the solution of the main questions ~ the size of the inspection quota and the 
nujnber of automatic seismic stations — and to involve the Committee in a maze of 
technical discussions. The United States representatives continue to maintain the 
untenable and completely-discredited position that the question of the. number of 
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inspections should be decided in relation to the number of earthquakes o It is beyond 
dispute, however, . that the question of inspection must be solved in a spirit of 
political compromise. If the United States and its representatives ceased their 
attempts to impose a different solutipn of the problem of inspections, this problem 
could be regarded as solved. 

The representative of the United vStates, Mr. Stelle, made the following statement 
on 18 }%.Tcht 

"The number of two to three *on-3ite inspections has never been, and 

is not, acceptable to the United States." (E NDC/PV.llGt P'>34 ) 
But he immediately added s 

"We believe that a discussion of. modalities — a wider agreement on 

the broad arrangements for on-site inspection ^- might make agreement on 

numbers easier «" ( ibid . ) 
If by this remark Mr. Stelle meant that the achievement of agreement on the modalities 
of on-site inspections would enable the United States to accept the figure of two 
to three on-site inspections a year, then what is the trouble? State it officially in 
our meeting, iytr. Stelle. Confirm l^fr. Stelle, that the United States is prepared to 
accept the figure of two to three inspections ^^ if you wish, you can even make a 
reservation to the effect that your acceptance of this quota of inspections is 
conditional and depends on the achievement of agreement on the modalities of inspection. 
If that is all the difficulty amounts to, then it seems to us that on this point we 
should be able to find a possibility for progress in- our negotiations. 

Therefore we earnestly request the United States representative, Mr. Stelle, 
to confirm that we are right in interpreting in this way the remark he made at the 
one hundred and tenth meeting. We are' sure that confirmation of this point by 
1^. Stelle will open up before the Committee favourable prospects for progress and 
speedjr agreement in our negotiations. 

Mr. GODBER (United Kingdom)? This morning we have, again reverted to cur 
discussion of nuclear tests, and our United States colleague has given some further 
details and thoughts of the United States and the United Kingdom on certain of the 
modalities. 
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I listened very carefully to the remarks made by our Burmese colleague, whose 
point of view with regard to all testing I understand very clearly. He has been 
consistent throughout, in his approach to this question, in feeling that underground 
tests should be equated with others. I think it is fair to say that that has not 
been the view of all the delegations at this Conference •■ Indeed, at- one stage last 
year both nuclear sides were being pressed very hard to agree to a partial treaty so 
as to remove the very real risks attendant on atmospheric testing. It was in 
response to those requests that the United Kingdom and the United States put forward 
their partial draft treaty (ENDC/59) last August* As I say, I understand the Burmese 
point of view. I would only say to our Burmese colleague that there is this other 
attitude. Undoubtedly the whole aspect of atmospheric testing has loomed much larger 
in the public concern throughout the world because of the closer relationship to health 
hazards. I noticed that the representative of Burma made the point that there could 
be health hazards in relation to other explosions 5 but I think even he would agree that 
they must be very considerably less than those appertaining to atmospheric explosions. 

I have always held the view that, if we could have achieved a partial agreement 
on terms acceptable to both sides, that in itself would have been a stimulus towards 
getting the complete agreement which I have always believed we must attain. One 
of my own themes at this Conference has been that if we can get agreement in some 
areas it helps us on to agreement in others. So I still regret that it was not 
possible to conclude the partial agreement which we offered in August last year, and 
which indeed is still available. And, having in mind the considerations which our 
Burmese colleague has put forward, we also at that time put forward our comprehensive 
treaty (ENDC/58), and it is the most ardent wish of the United Kingdom that we shall 
achieve a complete ban on all testing at the earliest pc.ssible moment. 

As for our Soviet colleague, I must admit I was a little surprised this morning 
that he took up the time of the Conference once more with a repetition of arguments 
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and quotations which have been given round this table a number of times already, if 
not by him then by some of his frierids. All those arguments have been clearly 
dealt with time and time again. All the quotations from Western spokesmen designed to 
show that in fact we have now changed cur position have been so abundantly shown to be 
incorrect that I do not see the point in going into any detail to refute them once 
again. All the refutations are on record, and it seems to me to be an indication 
of the lack of material for serious argument that our Soviet colleague must have if 

o 

he chooses to rake over these old embers again. 

The only point I would put to him in reply is that, if that was the Soviet 
feeling, then surely the position must have been clarified absolutely and completely 
in the very first response which President Kennedy made to Chairman Khrushchev ^s 
communication to him (ENDC/73) at the end of last year; because in his letter of 
28 December 1962 (EN'DC/74) President Kennedy immediately took up the point in 
Chairman Khrushchev's letter and made it quite clear that the Western position was 
not as i^tr, Khrushchev had implied in his letter, and that the smallest figure that 
had been mentioned by Western representatives was between eight and ten* 

Subsequent to that — and this is important — Mr* Khrushchev agreed to 
discussions going forward, and sent his representatives to Washington and New York 
to discuss privately with the United States, and later with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, on the basis of that reply which he received from President Kennedy. 
Therefore what is the point of going over these matters again when they were set out 
so clearly by President Kennedy? It seems to me it must only be an indication that 
our Soviet colleagues are seeking to blur the issue here once more. I am sorry to 
have to say that, but I can see no other reason. I do hope our Soviet colleague will 
not try to lead us into those paths again, because, frankly, I do not think it helps 
us forwards 

In his speech this morning our Soviet colleague reminded us again >-- as if we 
needed reminding again -•- of the Soviet Union^s position, which is that it is prepared 
to accept two or three inspections a year on Soviet territory. Of course the V/estern 
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position in relation to that is quite clearly knownr it is that the smallest number 
which we have felt able to offer, on the evidence at present available to us, has 
been the figure of seven inspections a year. Our figure is based on he scientific 
assessment of the number of unidentified events, which still remain, according to our 
best information, in relation to the Soviet territory, and of course in relation to 
Western territory as well. 

The Soviet Union, it is true, has also offered a detection system which is 
based on a list of national detection stations, coupled with three automatic stations 
on the territories of each of the nuclear Powers .♦ But here again our difficulty is 
that the Soviet Union is apparently not prepared to elaborate on that proposal 
either, even to the extent of explaining at least what it means by the term ''automatic 
station". The Western position in relation to the automatic stations, as in relation 
to other matters in connexion with the treaty, is that our offers are made subject to 
full discussion, agreement and understanding concerning what these matters which we 
are discussing are. If it is a question of automatic stations, then clearly we 
ought to be ready to discuss what would go into such a station -»- what it would 
comprise -- so that at least we know that we are talking about the same thing. 

That is our very real difficulty at the present time. We have made certain 
offers in connexion with which we are prepared to dsicuss details 5 and if we could 
get agreement on the basic underlying position on those matters, then I should have 
thought that it would have simplified our major problem — and I do not deny for a 
moment that it is a major problem ~ of agreement on numbers. Thus we have sought to 
explain as fully as we could to the Conference what the Western position is, not only 
on numbers but on modalities as well. We have, after all, put all our cards on the 
table. Our Soviet colleague plays his card game rather differently 5 he makes his 
bid and then claims the game without even showing us what is in his hand. That is 
not the way in which we feel that we .can usefully conduct such a game. 

V-Jhat justification does the Soviet Union offer for its attitude? It says 
that the issue now is basically political. It suggests that there is all the 
scientific evidence which we should want available to justify a treaty, even one 
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based on no on-site inspection at all* . In other words, it suggests that existing 
detection systems are perfectly adequate to detect, to .locate and- to identify all 
events which might reasonably be suspected of being nuclear explosions, ft.t the 
same time the Soviet representatives say they recognize that there are many people 
in the V/est who are not convirjced of that proposition, and who therefore would be 
opposed to a nuclear test-ban treaty Vhich did not involve some measure of 
supervision. 

That brings one back to the l^ey. point of on-site inspection. The Soviet Union 
says that it recognizes that? it says that ■it recognizes that a treaty, if it is 
to be ratified by democratic processes in the V/est, must be such as to give the 
West some measure of confidence. It was a very definite gain,. I think, when our 
Soviet colleagues did recognize that once. more ^ and that was the reason we warmly 
welcomed their reacceptance of the principle of on-site inspection* So, with 
that in mind, the Soviet Union says that it -has made its offer of two to three 
inspections a year, and three automatic seismic stations, whose function would 
be to check on the operation of the national detection system. It says that 
its offer is a poliUcal gesture and is designed to take account ot the political 
difficulties in the Ifest, However, that is really the crux of the problem, I 
think that the Soviet Government has still not really understood where our difficulties 
lie, and w.hy they arise. 

If confidence is to be created among responsible people in the West — 
people who represent the vast majority who want a nuclear test-ban treaty — then 
those people have to be told what the grounds for confidence are. knd that brings 
us to the question of probability; the probability of identifying ~ not only of 
detecting, but also of identifying — seismic events. That involves various 
questions. It involves the probable niomber of seismic events each year in the 
territories of the nuclear Powers ^ it involves the probable number of those events 
which can be identified as natural events^ and it involves the capacity of 
existing, or indeed of projected, detection techniques to detect, to locate and to 
identify. In fact, v/hat we are concerned with here is not exact figures but 
probabilities. 

If we are indeed talking about probabilities, then we must have evidence on 
which to base our discussion. It really is no use just making unsubstantiated 
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assertions. This is really where we miss so much the agreed background which we 
had to our earlier discussions in the previous three- Power Conference, when, right 
up to the autumn of 1961, we had an agreed basis contained in the Experts^ Report 
of 1958 (SXP/NUC/28). The Soviet Union subsequently rejected that^ and it is 
because we have not that agreed scientific background that many of our present 
difficulties exist • That, incidentally, is one reason why the United Kingdom 
delegation has on many occasions suggested getting some of our scientific experts 
together again. Indeed, when they meet unofficially,, as happens from time to 
time at meetings such as those held by the Pugwash group, we sometimes do get 
interesting suggestions emerging -from them. But it is the lack of* official 
collective scientific discussion which I think has definitely hampered us. 

Thus we come back to the. whole question of exchanging information in some form 
or other and trying to evaluate it, and doing so in a spirit of co-operation. 
We on our side have made all the. information available as we nave obtained it; and 
we have offered to discuss it. Our attitude in negotiations for a test ban has 
always been based on the best and the latest scientific information available to us. 
W'^ have carriad out research, and of course our United States colleagues have done 
so to a greater degree^ and as the results have become available we have been 
prepared to modify our position to take account of them. That has been the 
background against which we have been able consistently to reduce our request for 
on-site inspection over a considerable period of time and to bring it down to its 
present figure of seven. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand^ has not made available to us information 
which it alleges that it has^, nor has it been prepared to co-operate in any joint 
research. Indeed, I am afraid it has really done less than that, because it has 
recently refused even to discuss the information which we have made available. It 
has merely continued to assert that information about present detection techniques 
is -perfectly adequate both to detect and to identify all events which might be 
suspected of being nuclear events. A mere reiteration of assertion in that form 
really does not help; and I appeal once more to our Soviet colleagues. I suggest 
that the best way to settle the matter would in fact be to try to get agreement on 
the- scientific background to the question, and on the actual number of unidentified 
events, which still remain* 
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In spite of the refusal to co-operate, we in the VJest have gone forward steadily 
and have refused to be discouraged, >/e have made s judgement on what we think is 
neces3a2;?y against the backgrouxad of our assessment of existing and projected 
detection capabilities in order to create confidence. I come back to that word 
"confidence '^ which I emphasized earlier. We have made our' assessment of the number 
of unidentified events v/hich. \ve think might remain in any one year on the territories 
of the nuclear Fov/ers, and we have m<5.de our assessment of how many events we think it 
would be necessary to inspect in oider to create confidence<. '-.k have gone further; 
we have said that in our view confidence would be established only if inspections 
were carried out in a certain way» 

Our Soviet colleague took as to task this rnorning for referring again to the 
question of how inspections would be carried out; but surely, if anyone is to blame, 
it is the. Soviet Union, because we tried repeatedly throughout last year in the nuclear 
test-ban vjub-Committee to draw the Soviet delegation into discussion on those matters 
so that we could be quite sure that we were thinking of the sajne things. It is 
perfectly true that in the discussions a"^ the previous three-Power Conference we 
did reach a measure of agreement on very considerable aspects of this matter | but 
we never had endorsement of the position exactly as we put it, and we still think it 
would be helpful if we were to discuss the various modalities and get agreement on 
them. 

That would leave outstanding only the major issue of numbers. Our Soviet 
colleague tells us that if we reached agreement on numbers all the other things would 
automatically follow. I hope he is right ^ but it is leaving a great deal to chance, 
and it would indeed be a bitter disappointment if finally we vrere able to achieve 
agreement on numbers and then found that there was a misunderstanding again between 
the two sides in relation to what we really thought about the v/ay in which inspections 
should be carried out^ 

I'fe have seen how one misunderstanding — if that is what it was -- has caused 
difficulty recently. Mr. Tsarapkin reminded us again this morning of what the 
Soviet Union thought the V/estern position might have been. It may be that a genuine 
misunderstanding arose there; but then a genuine misunderstanding could arise again 
on what exactly woild be the way in which an inspection would be carried out.- I 
still do not understand why the Soviet Union is so determined to refuse even to discuss 
those other issues. 
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However, we have gone to some lengths in seeking to explain v;hat we have in 
mind in that connexion* 3o^ once more, we have put our cards on the table, and we 
have invited examination of them. 've have said that we are prepared to take 
criticism into account, but that we think that if our general ideas were accepted 
we should then be in a better position to achieve final agreement o But we still 
get no response from the Soviet Uniono Mr, Tsarapkin continues to tell us that 
the decision on numbers is purely political and must be settled before we talk 
about anything else. I have '■:.;,.:••:'. on m.any occasions to explain our view on that 
question. ¥e have both agreed that there should be a quota of inspections, and 
any quota must be- a political decision; but in our case it is a political decision 
ov.:jc1 upon scientific assessment. The Soviet position, offering three inspections, 
is a political position pure and simple — a political decision in a vacuum^ but 
bur number must take account of our best scientific inform.aticn if we are to carry 
with us the confidence of our own peoples that a treaty- once entered into, would be 
adequately supervised. 

That is the basic Western position, which I think must be acknowledged by 
everyone round this table. Thereforo the political element is really the elem.ent 
of confidence; and unless we have confidence in an agreement, that agreement can 
have no political f orce,» VJe cannot have confidence unless we know that the 
agreement is poundly based, and we must ask our Soviet colleague to let us be the 
judge of what does or what does not create confidence in our ovni countries. I 
recognize that Mr. Tsarapkin is a man of great ability^ but to know what creates 
confidence in a Western democracy does require some knowledge of hov/ ou.r system 
works I and the Soviet system, is not quite identical with our own-. Therefore I 
suggest that it is relevant to bring out that point, to show the difference in our 
approach to these matters,, 

We cannot accept that we should be told that a Soviet gesture involving a 
reversion to a number of inspections proposed by the Soviet Union a long while ago, 
and maintained by it until about a year and a half ago, should be enough to enable 
us to sign a treaty tomorrow. VJhen the Soviet Union was making its offer prior to 
a year and a half ago, we knew what we were taling about when we spoke of inspections. 
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As- I said earlier, v/e had more or less reached agreement on the naain aspects of that 
question, although there were some items upon which we had not reached agreement. 
But now we do not know what we are talking about when we speak of inspections, 
because we do not know whether the Soviet Union adheres to the position it then took 
or whether it has changed its position in relation to that question, as it has done 
in relation to "ethers ♦ The Soviet delegation has never told us since we started in 
this Conference* 

Therefore, I do once more beg iir. Tsarapkin to put just a few of his' cards on 
the table for a change. Let him say what he is offering before he asks us to discuss 
it, let alone accept it. That surely cannot be too difficult for him, Ke has told 
us tjjne and again that if we were to accept his nuiTibers we- could start^ discussion 
tomorrow. That must m.ean that he has some idea of what his Government's intention 
is with regard to the other matters — the modalities. If he has that knowledge^ 
then I cannot understand how any harm could be done to the Soviet position by agreeing 
to discuss those other matters and to reach agreement on them at this time. We should 
then know far more clearly what the Soviet position was. I should have thought that, 
as one more step to try to get things moving again, that really was not too much to 
ask of the Soviet Union at the present time. 

Recently I have been back in my own conntry for a few days^ and v/hile I was 
there many people asked me why it was not possible to reach agreement noi'i that the 
•positions seemed to have become so much closer together* I had to say that, while 
I still hoped desperately that we should soon obtain agreement, I was discouraged 
because of the rigidity of the Soviet position. The United Kingdom and the United 
States over the recent weeks have shown abundantly their own flexibility, their 
willingness to tackle the question in different ways, their willingness to discuss all 
these matters, and their willingness to consider any compromise which the Soviet Union 
might care to put forward. But the Vfest has iiiet \>fith absolute and complete rigidity 
as opposed to its own flexibility. One cannot hope to complete a negotiation 
suc^cessfully on that basis of absolute rigidityo I do beg the Soviet Union once 
more really to understand the Western position, and if it is able to accept the 
number of two or three on-site, inspections, I cannot understand why it is unable to 
accept those few more inspections necessary to reach agreement. 
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I say that because of the very reasons advanced by the Soviet Union for 
putting forward its number of inspections* As I indicated earlier^ Mr, Tsarapkin 
says that it is purely for political reasons^ a gesture to help the ¥est. If it 
were based on a scientific appreciation^ as the Western position is^ then obviously 
one would have to take account of that situation. But if in fact it is purely 
a political gesture^ then I should have thought that a very few more inspections 
woiiLd make no difference whatsoever to the Soviet position, 7Je do not hear so 
much now about espionage^ ond I am very glad that v/ e do not^ because I always 
thought that e very poor arguments Obviously^ if the Soviet Union can accept three 
on-site inspections a year^ then^ from the point of view of espionage^ to accept 
the very few more could mean nothing to it» I have never felt the espionage 
argument to be a strong one and^ as I say^ I am glad it is not being advanced now* 

But having come as near as we have now^ we do have a duty to find, some way 
in whxeh we can reconcile our difference. That is not going to be done by going 
back into past history^ as our Soviet colleague did this morning;, trying to justify 
the Soviet position. It -is going to be done by looking at the positions of the 
two sides now and seeing where we can best try to bridge the gap. It is in that 
spirit that I speak this morning^ and I hope that we shall eventually be able to 
solve this very difficult problem^ 

*0 

¥x. STELLE (United States of America) : The Soviet representative has again 

today repeated at great length Soviet claims that^ as he said this morning^ last fall 
the United States official representatives had clearly and definitely said that the 
number of two to three on-site inspections would be acceptable to the United States. 
He quoted several people. As the representative of the United Kingdom has already 
said^ these Soviet claims have been refuted more than once in our Committee. 

For the convenience of representatives I should like to call attention to the. 
record of one of the most important of those inaccurate Soviet claims^ namely^ that 
having to do. with private conversations held last autumn in New York between Mr* Dean 
and First Deputy Foreign tiinister Kuznetsov. The record of the conversation between 
Mr. Dean c?.nd 'Mr. Kuznetsov has been laid before this- Committee by the United States 
delegation^ I refer the Comjuittee to the verbatim record of the one hundred and 
fourth meeting. At that time 14r« Foster said: 
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'^The Soviet delegation has alleged^ in presenting its position on 
on-site inspection^ that Mr, Arthur H* Dean^ at some point d^aring informal 
discussions with lir. Kuznetsov in New York last autumn^ suggested as 
acceptable two- to four on-site inspections annually. That is not the case. 
Here is the record." ( SIDC/PV.104. P>19 ) 
¥ir. Foster went on to give the record of the conversations of 30 October^ and 
said that the Soviet claim that rlr. Dean offered two to four inspections on 
30 October was inaccurate* Mr. Foster gave also the record of the conversation of 
7 November^ after which he repeated that there were no groimds for doubt about the 
numbers mentioned by i-ir. Dean.;, lire Dean having given those numbers as eight to ten^ 
Mr^ Foster went on to say: 

1'*.. and that makes subsequent claims by Soviet representatives^ that 
on 30 October;, I*. Dean had in fact mentioned the two to four figure 
quite surprisinge" ( ibid, p^20 ) 

I call attention to the record of those particular conversations as most 
important;, because it was to the meeting of 30 Ootober that Hr^ Khrushchev referred 
in his letter of 19 December last to the President of the United StateS;, when he 
said: 

'n^Je have noted that on 30 October 1962^ in discussions held in 
New York with iVIr. V.V, Kuznetsov, the First Deputy Mnister for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR;, your representative, Mbar^sador Dean, said that in 
the opinion of the United States Government 2-4 on-site inspections a 
year im the territory of the Soviet Union would be sufficient." 

( ENDC/73^ p. 4 ) 
Obviously the fact that that statement occurs in a letter of Ilr. Khrushchev ^s makes 
it important. But, as xir. Godber has already made clear. President Kennedy in his 
answer to that letter on 28 December made the situation quite plain. He said: 
"vJith respect to the number of on-site inspections there appears 
to have- been some misunderstanding. Your impression seems to be that 
Ambassador Dean told Deputy Mnister Kuznetsov that the United States 
might be prepared to accept an annual number of on-site inspections 
betv/een two and four, /jnbassador Dean advises me that the only number 
which he mentioned in his discussions with Deputy Mnister Kuznetsov 
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was a number between eight and ten* This represented a . substantial 
decrease in the request of the United States as we had previously 
been insisting upon a number between tx^elve and twenty. I had hoped 
that the Soviet Union would match this motion on the part of the 
United States by an equivalent motion in the figure of two or three 
on-site inspections which it had some time ago indicated it might alloxv,'^ 
( 3MDC/74/^P.2 ) 

It is clea.r that^ when the Soviet representatives — I'lr, Tsarapkin among them — 
came to New York and -Washington ;, President Kennedy had cleared away any misunderstanding 
that there might have been; and we made that abundantly clear to the Soviet 
representatives again in our private- talks in New York and Washington before the 
reconvening of this Committee, So whatever may or may not have been said last 
autumn — and we have put into the record what was said — there was no room^ 
and there is no room^ for any Soviet. mi sunder standing of what was said or of what 
the United States position was^ and is • 

Today I^» Tsarapkin quoted ( Supra ^ p»2l) a remark that I made at a recent meeting^ 
when I said that agreement on arrangements for- on-site inspection would make an 
agreement on the number of on-site inspections easier. He asked whether that meant 
that^ if there were agreement on arrangements for inspections, the United States 
would accept tx^o to three on-site inspections. In order to avoid any further 
misunderstandings, I hasten to tell >&. Tsarapkin that the number of two to three 
on-site inspections has been and is unacceptable to the United States, but that 
agreement on modalities would make agreement on numbers easier • 

The Committee will recall that in a private conversation, vjhich has since been 
reported to the Committee (li;NDC/PV,102, p*24)^ Ifr. ••^oster proposed to the Soyiet 
representatives ^a lower number than eight to ten* He proposed the figure of seven 
on-site inspections, but he. made that -figure conditional upon Soviet agreement in 
principle to the kind of inspection arrangements which he outlined for lfr» Kuznetsov 
and which we have subsequently outlined for the Committee, Agreement on modalities 
would make agreement on numbers' easier • 

However, I think that, with our United ICingdom colleague, I must ask v/hat lies 
behind this constant reiteration by the Soviet delegation of convincingly-refuted 
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claims concerning the United States position on numbers last auti;ordi, I"jr. Godber 
has said that it obscures our discussions^ and it does; but I think the reason 
perhaps lies deeper « :.ihat is the Soviet position noi\r on our negotiations for a 
test-ban treaty? It is that the Uni*f-ed States and the United Kingdom must accept 
the figure of two to three on-site inspections before there can be any negotiation^ 
or even any discussion^- of any of the other major elements of a treaty. 

The Soviet Union k:'\ows that the fipjre of tv:o to three on-site inspections a 
yea:- is not acceptable to the United States. It cannot protend that its position 
in. these negotiations Is tenable^ because its poeition is simply this: '^Before we 
talk about anything else^ you m.ust accept the figijre which you have said you do 
not accept^'. So^ in a desperate attempt to hc^K, -cine shred of substance for the 
3ov,.et position^ the Soviet representatives continue to repeat the tired statement 
t:.-at the United S^bates once indicated that two to three inspections might be acceptable;, 
and that therefore there might be som.e hope that that number is acceptable • That 
nuirber iS' not acceptable to the United States^ and the sooner the Soviet Union 
ceases trying to justify its untenable position by the repetition of stale and 
uxiwarranted claim.s and allegations^ the sooner we can move forward to real 
negotiations; and I hope very much that that day mil be soon indeed, 

15- . TSARAPKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republ ics ) (transla tion from 
fiiCSi^S.)* I should like to S3.j a fev/ words in corjie:^don with what the representative 
of the United States has just saido Mr, Stelle is agaJ-n insisting on his point 
of -^/iew^ which am.ounts to saying that the United States camiot accept to agree 
fiirst on th'^i question of uhe inspection quota without knoT>ring what the technical 
details and imodalities of on-site inspection should be. Such a position is unconvincing 
and untenable;, because nobody oW.iges you: to sign an agreement before you have 
agreed with us ana with the other parties to the agreement on the technical details 
roi/iting to the method of carrying out on-site inspection* 

You are siriply beat'ir.g on an open door. After all, there was a. tijne — 
and you^ ¥\r.. Stell.e, shou" d remember it — when at the end of 1%B we xforked out 
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together a major fundamental article which prohibited the conducting of nuclear- 
weapon tests. We and you first accepted and agreed on that article, and it was 
only after doing so that wo started to agree on the details of the agreement. 
At that time you did not refuse to reach agreement with us on that article 
before the details of the agreement were agreed upon. The situation now is a 
simlar one. Then why do you now refuse to reach agreement on the question of 
the inspection quota,, saying that it is first necessary to know the details? 

If we turn to our past experience, that experience shows the complete 
inconsistency of the position taken by the United States. Today Mr. Godber and 
1^. Stelle, in spite of all their attempts, have m fact been unable to r'efute the 
facts I adduced, which confirm beyond dispute that the Western representatives 
had asked the Soviet Union to accept a small quota of inspections — two to 
three inspections a year. That cannot be denied. 1-lr. Stelle has tried with 
particular insistence to deny in this Committee the fact — I stress the word 
nfact" — of the statement made by Mr. ^^thur Dean in a conversation with 
First Deputy Foreign canister Kuznetsov on 30 October 1962 to the effect that 
the United States might be satisfied with Uro to four ijispections. 

True, on this question it is easy for you to adopt the position of a flat 
denial. How can it be verified? There were no verbatim records. That is o^st 
what you are counting on. It is tj^ical, however^ that in J'ir, Stevenson's 
statement, in I-ir. Godber's statement in the .Sub-Committee, and in Sir Mchael Wright's 
statement in the Sighteen-Nation Committee, the Western representatives could 
say nothing, because no denial is possible; the verbatim records exist and I have 
referred to them. Everything I have said is completely in accordance with what 
is written in the verbatijn records of our Conference. You have also been unable 
to say anything in regard to Professor Wicsner's proposal; that too is a fact 
and there are living witnesses to confirm it, 

I must point out that the stubborn denial of earlier proposals,, even though 
they x^ere made infonnally by the United States, merely shows that the United States 
has changed its position. This explains the stubborn denial of the 
facts, but the facts have net ceased to exist on account of 
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that cjenial; they still exist « Incidentally^ I should like to remnd MPo Stelle here 
that, when we conducted negotiations with Mro Foster in Nev/ York and Washington in 
January, it is characteristic that in replying to our reference to that conversation 
between Mi'p Dean and Mro Kuznetsov, i^Ir^ Foster denied it very cautiously o Ke told us 
that Mr. Dean, you see, was not authorized to name any other figure except the one named 
by United States representatives at official meetings o That was the first version of 
your denials. As time v/ent on, the facts became blujrred, time obliterated their clear 
outlines, new more decisive versions of the denials appeared in which even the very 
fact of the statement made by MTc Dean was denied o So much by way of clarification o 

Today ^s statement by the United Kingdom representative, Mr, Godber..- has. clearly shown 
that he has talcen the position of refusing to settle the question of the number of 
inspections on the basis of a political decision and as a political compromise o The 
United Kingdom representative continues to maintain the so-called technical approach to 
the solution of this political problem -•- that is, an approach v/hich for nearly five years 
has kept our negotiations in a deadlock, has given rise to one difference after another, 
and has prevented the achievement of agreement o It is obvious that the approach to the 
question of inspection suggested by the United Kingdom prime T-Iinister, 14ro Macmillan, 
during his visit to Moscow in February 1959^ i's not to the liking of the United Kingdom 
representative, Mr, Godber o Already at that time the United Kingdom Prime Minister, 
1^0 Macmillan, showed sufficient foresight, common sense and political wisdom to understand 
that an agreement on the basis of a political compromise creates confidence even in the 
so-called Western democratic world, I have just used the words employed oj liro Godber 
at this morning ^s meeting (Supra, po 28). 

And so, as far back as Februar;;/' 1959^ MTo Macmillan in Moscow recognized that it was 
impossible to settle the question of inspection on a technical basis, with a technical 
approach.;; and he suggested at his meeting with tho Chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, Mro Khrushchev, that the question of inspection be settled on a political 
basis and not on a technical basis or approach o He have tho impression that precisely 
that understanding of tho natter which the United Kingdom Prime Minister had as far back 
as Februairy 1959^ is unp^rtunate^ly l^okinf in th.. unit..d Kin.\' .:i roprcsGn-'-.-:;;ir ., 
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Hro Godber^ four years latePo I would earnestly request the United Kingdora 
representative^ Mr, Godber^ to follow in the steps of his Prime Minister in this regard 
and to support the political approach to the solution of this probleni proposed by the 
United Kingdom prime Minister in February 1959 in Moscow. If the United Kingdom 
representative, Mr. Godber, were to do so, I think that such a step on his part would be 
likely to have a certain positive influence on the position of the representative of the 
United States:, that, of course, might help towards achieving agreement on the question 
which we are considering c 

Mr, TAMBANOV (Bulgaria) ( translation from French ) Today we have heard 
numerous statements on the problem of nuclear tests <, We have heard declarations by the 
representatives of Burma, Italy, the Soviet Union, the United States and the United 
Kingdom. I do not wish to dwell on all these statements o I shall deal only with, an 
argument which has been put forward here by the United Kingdom^ and the United States 
representatives. Realizing that the Soviet Union^s analysis of the Western position and 
of their proposals of last autumn on the problem of a nuclear test ban ~ an analysis 
amply supported by facts and quotations ™ was such as to produce a profound and 
convincing impression upon all the delegations present, the Western representatives, since 
they could not produce anj^ proofs, have only been able to read out old verbatim records 
which report simply what they have already said or put forward arguments devoid of value. 

Upon what argument have the two Western representatives particularly insisted? They 
tell us that there has been an exchange of letters between the Chairman of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers, MTo Khrushchev, and the President of the United States, lytr. Kennedy 
(ENDC/73, 74) • In the reply which he sent to Mr. Khrushchev en the number of inspections, 
president Kennedy denied that the Western representatives had mentioned the figure of two 
or three inspections, and clearly defined the position of the United States as not 
accepting such a figure. This passage has been quoted here by the United States 
representative, and I have no reason to dwell upon it. 

The Western representatives then asked why, in these circamstances, and in view of 
President Kennedy ' s position^ the Soviet delegation went to Washington and to New York to 
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discuss the matter o That is a question designed to impress the representatives here 
and to give the idea that^ after the Soviet delegation had received president Kennedy ^s 
reply ^ it had no need to go to Washingtono Let us look at president Kennedy ^s reply o 
I shall not read the passage which has already been qu'^ted u"y the United States 
representative^ but I shall read the last paragraph of this lottery 

^^Notwithstanding these problems^ I am encouraged by your letter o 
I do not believe that any of the problems which I have raised are 
insoluble but they ought to be solved o I wonder how you think we 
might best proceed \/ith these discussions which may require some 
technical developmento It occurs to me that you might wish to have 
your representative meet with ¥rr^ IJilliara Co Foster^ the Director of 
C'Ur Arms Control and Disarmament Agency^ at a mutually convenient 
place^ such as New York. or Genevao I will be glad .to have your 
suggestions o After talks have been held v/o will then be in a 
position to evaluate x-zhere we stand and continue our work together 
for an effective agreement ending all nuclear tests." ( 5NDC/74-1 P. 3 ) 
How could the Soviet Union arid the Chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers 
refuse to discuss the problem when the president of the United States v/as suggesting that 
an attempt should be made to see where the two parties stood and suggested that the 
discussions involved might require some tecxhnical development? The Soviet Union went to 
New York and Washington f-^r the specific purpose of satisfying the desire of the Western 
Powers^ and particularly of the United States, for a clarification. -of the technical 
problems. Do you think that, without an immediate acceptance by the United States 
through its President of the figure proposed by the- Soviet Union, it was wrong for us to 
go to New York and Washington? What should we have done? Should we have refused? It 
would have been said that the Soviet Union had refused a discussion, that it did not wish 
to meet the United States and the United Kingdom in order to study these questions, 
particularly those which the Western representatives now wish to -iscuss here. 
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In order to give an idea of the argument which the -Western powers are new advancing, 
let us lock at the reply given by ^ir, Khrushchev, to the' 'President of the United States.- 
The Chairiuan of the Soviet Council of Ministers aajfSl 

"As you see^ we have taken a raost important step to meet your 
views o The quota of inspections in tne territory of each of the 
nuclear Fov/ers which we are proposing is an adequate one your 
representatives themselves adraitted during the negotiations that 
there is no need to verify .all or a high p.rop.ortion of sirCnif icant 
suspicious events in order to detQr- States fr^ciii attempting; to 
violate the treaty. In this connexion, they mention an ejinual 
number of inspections which virtually coincides with the quota we 
are proposing." ( mw/73f v. 8 ) 

The Soviet Unioia thus insisted that the quota it proposed was entirely adequate. 
One might also, turn the question of the- Western representatives round' and a^k them why, 
when they knew that the Soviet Union was -insisting on the figure indicated, they agreed 
to meet the Soviet representatives. One could certainly ask. the same question on both 
sides. Basically, it was a matter of continuing the conversations, and the Soviet Union 
showed how much interest it attached to them as a means of reaching an agreement. 

But there is more. In the last paragraph of his letter to the President of the 
United States, Premier Khrushchev said;; 

"You suggest in your comraunication, Mr. President, tiaat our 
representatives should meet ih Kex^ York or Geneva for a brief 
preliminary review of some of the problems you have raised o We 
have no objections to such a meeting being hold between cur 
representatives. The Soviet Gcvornment has designated for this 
purpose l-'Ir. N. T. Fedorenko, Permanent Representative of the USSR 
to the United Nations and Mr. S. K. Tsarapkin,.; Representative of 
the USSR in the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament GoiTiraittee, who could 
me^t' your". representative, Mr. W5-llim-S. Foster. We take this 
decision in the belief that 'the- meetings between our 
representatives should load in the very near'-future to agreement 
being reached on outstanding questions ..." ( Ibjd. , p. 9 ) 
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There v/ero certainly some outstanding questions;, and^ as far as the Soviet Union 
was concerned;, these v/ere precisely those technical questions;, relating perhaps to the 
methods of inspection;, \-/hich are being raised here by the Western representatives and 
which raight have been settled in this review of all past conversations and negotiations^ 
particularly as Chairman Khrushchev added; 

"c so that when the Eighteen-Nation Disarnaxient Coiiiraittoe resumes 

its work our representatives will be able to inform it that the way 

lies open to agreement on. the prohibition of all nuclear weapon 

testSo" ( ibid o) 
Of course that is why the Soviet Union went to the United States to discuss outstanding 
questions;, and particularly those technical questions which required clarification;, in 
order to enable the delegations to bring the Eighteen-'-Nation Committee on Disarmaraent an 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests o 

It is certainly easy enough to avoid replying to the arguificn'os which have been put 
forward here by the Soviet delegationo It is also easy to say: "The statements which 
we made last autumn are no longer, valid <>" That is just v/hat the United States 
representative told us today o It is easy to say: "perhaps last autumn we made statements 
which you did not sufficiently understand; perhaps there was even in those statements" —• 
we have heard this argument before — "an error -:hich we deeply regret o But later we 
stated that we could not accept two or three inspections o" 

But txhat is not an argujiient. Whenever it suits you^ ycu oajn say that you do not wish 
to agree on two. or three inspections^ or on any other questionc But that is not an 
argument;, and it is certainly not a position which the delegations present here can easily 
accept c It is true that without your assent and acceptance n:; agreement can bo reached 
on a test ban treaty o We accept this fact. All the delegations at this C':^.nf erence have 
a real respect for the delegations representing the great FowerS; and they are well aware 
that without the consent of the great Powers ™ I meaxi the great nuclear Powers — • there 
will be no agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests o 
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But you cannot simply come to the Coiniiiittee and say: "Yes; perhaps you .have . 
mi sunder stood certain statements which we have made; but no^/^^^ after the discussion we 
have had on such-and-such a question^ our position has become clear enough for you to 
understand it^ ^nd -so w^e must examine what we wish to discuss^ and not discuss the 
principal questions upon viiich you are insisting/' We do not believe that such a 
situation can bo accepted; nor do we believe that tho/United States and United Kingdom 
representatives were very convincing today when they said that^ if we did not agree to 
the figures _, v/e* should not have taken part in. the talks. Much more substantial ar^^xanents 
on this point are needed in order to allow us to decide hovj we are to proceed in future, 

I believe tha,t the best wT.y to reach a,n agreement i;^/ould certainly be to accept^ as 
the Western Powers suggested in the past^ the figure which has been put forv/ard by the 
Soviet Union and which^ as the Soviet representative showed today in his statement^ is the 
outcome of suggestions made here officially and elsewhere informally* La,tcr we could 
e:}camine other questions of detail and other technical questions in order finally to reach 
an Cvgreement on the cessation of nuclear tests* 

Mr, BLUSZTAJI\[ (Poland): I think that tode,y^ s meeting could have been inportant 
in the history of our negotiations; and I still believe that it -might become an iaiportant 
meeting* ¥e have hea.rd a very im.port3nt statement by the Soviet representative^ which in 
our viev/ could have opened the way t-o a fruitful discussion of the modalities ?.nd 
procedures for on-site inspection, I m.ust admit I have been very disappointed by the 
statements made by the representatives both of the United States and the United Kingdom in 
response to the invitation issued by the Soviet representative. 

I was particularly disappointed \npa the response of the United States representative. 
Until nov7 I had understood his position to be that the numbers of on-situ inspections were 
negotiable^ in the broad sense of the term^ provided that v/e could agree on the modaJ-ities 
and procedures of on-site' inspection. If I understood hi^ correctly this morning^ -he "has 
now told us that in fact those numbers are not negotiable ♦ I think we are entitled to 
draw the conclusion from his vjords that v/e are in fact, faced x^ath a double ultimatura: not 
only are we asked to accept the United States figure of seven on-site inspections^ but^ 
on top of that^ we are told that that nuiaber is agreeable to the United States if we 
accept the modalities and procedures for on-site Hi.iaspection the United States has put 
before this Committee. 
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I think that is the only logical conclusion wo can draw; because othon\dse-it socns 
to me that the United States delege^tion should accept the premise that the nuJubers are 
negotiable in the broadest sense of the torn^ and its response to the invitation by the 
Soviet representative should have been a positive one^ I should be very grateful to 
have a cle^.r statement on this matter from the United States delegation. I think that the 
whole Committee will certainly be interested to knovj the exact position of the United 
States delegation 

Y\r^ STELLE (United States of .'jnerica): First ^ I should like to take up a 
remark made by the representative of Bulgaria. He ascribed to the United States 
representative the question why^ after President Kennedy^ s letter had made it clear that 
the position of the United States on the number of inspections v/as the number of eight to 
ten^ Soviet representatives caine to New York and Washington* That question^ was^ -I 
believe^ in fact raised by 1-Ir. Godber and^ delighted as x^e would be to have him as a 
representative of the United States^ I am not quite sure that Yir^ Godber would accept that 
definition^ As a matter of fact^ Mr. Godber 's question was one vnich" we shared. We 
thought that -the position was clear: v/e endeavoured to clarify it further after the 
Soviet' representatives arrived for informal discussions in New York and Vfeshingt;On. But 
the Important thing is that the position of the United States both there and here is clear^ 
and cannot be misunderstood by the Soviet Union. 

In response to the quevbion of the representative of Poland^ I need only say that the 
representative of the Soviet Union and the Governiiient of the Soviet Union know that the 
number of two to three on-site inspections is not acceptable to the United States. As far 
as the United States is concerned_, that number is not negotiable. 

We have said that^ depending on the arreaigements^ the. numbers of on-site inspections 
which v/e had previously put forv/ard as eight to. ten v/ere negotiable; and as specific 
evidence of that I aga^in cite the fact that in private discussions^ which have now been 
reported to this Committee (EI\[DC/PV*102^ p^24);, the United States said it v;as vdlling to 
come dovm to the figure of seven^ provided that the general arrangem.ent s for on-site 
inspection described at that time to the representative of the Soviet Union were^ in 
general^ acceptable to the Soviet Union. We have not heard' from the Soviet Union v/hether 
those arrangements are acceptable^ or even x*.ether there are parts of those arrangements 
which are unacceptable to the Soviet Union. We have heard no discussion one wa^^ or the 
other. 






( Mr> vStcllQ^ United States ) 



The position is cloo.r. The Soviet Union continues to demand acceptance of a number 
which it.Tknows is not acceptable to the United States, The Soviet Union continues to 
refuse discussion of r^xij other major issue dealing vdth the test-ban treaty until the 
United States submits to v/hat can only be described as a clear Soviet ultimatum. It is 
high time that the Soviet 'Union should move off its present untenable position and let 
our ner-^otiations proceed towards the successful end that all of us around this table hope 
they vjill reach* 

I4r* Q3DBER (United Kingdom): I shall tal^e no tcoto than a moment to endorse 
entirely what our United States collea^^J-e has said; but in. reply- to tlie representative 
of Bulgaria, whose comments I always listen to with interest, I should just like to make 
two very brief points. 

The first is that he seemed surprised- that the West had not taken up and refuted the 
quotations given by the representative of the Soviet Union this morning in conne^cion vdth 
the Western positionv I vjould say to him 'that the reason why we did not take it further 
thc-Ji we did was because we — and I speak for my delegation — have a higher appreciation 
of tfcie intelligence of our colleag;ues sitting, round this table* I remember that Mr,- Zorin 
used to say on occasion, "We are not children*" I think that is true of all representatives 
sitting, around this table. They are not children; and they vdll recall very clearly that 
both I and niy United States colleagaie have in the past dealt in detail and at length iNfith 
those allegations* I did not really think that it helped the Conference merely to repeat 
what has been said before* 

The constant repetition by the representatives of the Eastern bloc here of the 
statement that iri fact the West has misled them really does not help at all. The position 
is abundantly clear, but for the bcpnefit ..>f our Bulgarian colleague I should be happy • 
to go through >rith \nii the verbatin records of thu actual statements I have made in the 
past, if he wuld like to come along to see me; I shall have a very happy t me sh.ox^dng 
them to him. I think that is really better than taking up the tijiie of the Conference in 
■restating positions which have been very fully explained to the Conference before* 
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( Uto Godb^r, United Kirisdon ) 



Th.: second point rel/\tod to th.. l^.tt:;r iron President Kennedy and the second letter 
iron Chcirman Khruslxchev ovi the question of fir_xires. I r^\th^r thoujit that our 
Bulf5:arian collea.ue had failed to t ak.. the point -diich I tried to nake earlier ♦ So far 
as President Kennedy's po-ition is conc>^rn-x:^ it v/as quit:, clerr that he understood fron 
the start -That the 3oviv;t position v/as; he i-zas lallinq to have discussions^ nev>..rtheless^ 
in the hop., of aettin;- sone aqreed position ♦ Mr. Khrushchev apparently based his first Ictt^ 
on the figure vjiiich h-j had i-7ritt^.:n in -and ^diich he understood to represent the^'d-^stern 
position. 

But the \ihole point ^rs that^ aftjr h^-^^vin;- tli-at corrected^ the Soviv^t Union was still 
vd.llin;s to participate in th^e^. discussions. So it is not an e:<:act analo/:y to say^ "iJhy 
did the President of the United Stat«.s not r^fus.j discussions th^reaft^Jr?" The tvio 
positions are not analopous at all. In one case the position was clearly understood iron 
the start: in the oth ;r case^ apparently^ it was not. But^ when it ■vra.s understood^ 
Mr, Khrushchev was still hap-,y for discussions to />;o forward. That is the difference^ 
and that is wliy I think it is so pointless -yo keep referring once aqain to i^;hat the 
'Western position was. However;, if it wv^r^^ the wish of the Conference I should be very 
haopy to read out a^^ain at areat lenqth the various speeches I have made on the subject. 

Mr. TS/JL' .FKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( trans l ation from Russi an) : 
I cannot aqrec; with the attempt to ^^ive an incorrect idea of the substance of the m-tter 
by referrinq to the correspondonce exchanqed between President Kennedy and the Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers^ Mt. Khrushchev. I must say that^ in reply to 
Prc^sident Kennedy ^ s letter in v;hich he said that there was apparently a misunderstandinq;, 
Mr. Khrushchev^s letter of 7 January stated the followinq: 

",.. your representatives themselves a^>i:iitted durinq the neqoti-tions that there is 
no need to verify all or a hiqh proportion of significant suspicious events in order 
to deter States from attei:i]abinq to violate the treaty, ■ In this conne^cLon;, they 
mention an annual number of inspections which virtually coincides vrith the quota 
we are proposinqJ' ( MDC/73 5 P^8 ) 
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X Mr>- Tsarapkin, USSR ) 



This is what was stated in Mr* Khrushchev^ s letter of 7 January I963 to President 
Kennedy* Therefore^ Mr. Godber^ do not try to inake out that President Kennedy stated in 
his letter that there had been a Msundorstanding in regard to the inspection quota and 
that the Soviet Union had agreed vdth this point of viewj that is not true* Mr* Khrushchev 
confirmed in the aforementioned letter that the representatives of the United States^ in 
their, talks with our representatives^ had mentioned an annual number of inspections which 
virtually coincided i^/ith the quota we were proposing, nanely, two to three inspections a 
year* 

The Conference decided to issue the follovdng communique ; 

"The Conference, of the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee on Disarmament today beld .its 
one hundred and thirteenth plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations^ Geneva, under 
the chairma,nship of i4r. 14bu, Mnister of State and representative of Nigeria* 

"Statements wore made by the representatives of the United States, Burma, Italy, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, Bulgaria a,nd Poland* 

"The next meeting of the Conference -^vdJLl be held on Wednesday, 27 March 1963^ 
at 10^30 a.m*" 

The meeting rose at 1*20 p*m* 



